Mudhoney 


by Tom Nordlie 


“Mudhoney is a way for us to express 
ourselves and show various aspects of our 
personalities,” deadpans Matt Lukin, 
bassist for the reckless Seattle garage-rock 
quartet. In the background, someone snick- 
ers. Mudhoney rock like hell, all spit and 
cynicism and sloppily-tuned guitars, but 
they don’t take interviews very seriously. 

“The band shows our creativeness, the 
ups and downs of life,” continues 
singer/guitarist Mark Arm, trying to be 
solemn. The snickering gets louder and 
more stifled. Guitarist Steve Turner clears 
his throat and declines to comment. 

Mudhoney is arguably the best rock band 
operating in Seattle today, and their second 
full-length album, Every Good Boy Deserves 
Fudge (Sub Pop), should do nothing but 
confirm their top-dog status. Though Mud- 
honey is often tagged as a “grunge band,” 
Fudge shows considerable growth beyond 
the raw, riff-heavy genre they helped 
define just three years ago. 

“There’s a lot more harmonica playing on 
Fudge,” Arm points out helpfully. It’s 
true—” Move Out” and “Poking Around” 
are chock-full of blues harp, while “Check 
Out Time” and the instrumental “Genera- 
tion Genocide” feature eerie electronic 
organ and “Shoot the Moon” abruptly 
modulates from a relentless descending 
verse riff to a soothing, spacy chorus. 

Altogether, these new nuances suggest 
that Mudhoney is (gulp!) maturing. Or at 
least digging further back into ‘60s rock 
history for usable artifacts, rather than just 
plundering old Stooges and Blue Cheer 
records for riffs, a practice that guitarist 
Turner freely admits to. 

But try to get a statement about where 
the Mudhoney sound is going, and the 
band members claim they haven’t the 
slightest idea, these things just happen. 
“We'll just be walking down the street 
humming a little tune, and we'll write it 
down,” says Lukin. Fair enough, can they 
at least make a comment on Fudge, the 
album that defines where Mudhoney is 
now? “We think it’s done,” Lukin replies. 

Mudhoney may give interviewers fits, 
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but their songs put a big smile on the face 
of every rock fan who thought chaotic live 
performances and we-don’t-give-a-hoot 
power-chord volleys couldn’t be wedded 
to sharp wits and eminently hummable 
pop-song choruses. Check out “You Got It 
(Keep It Outta My Face),” from ‘Honey’s 
self-titled 1989 debut album—Mark Arm's 
sneering, irresistible vocal suggests sexual 
paranoia, but the song’s really about 
Lukin’s allergy to dog hair. Seriously. 
That’s what they said, anyway. 

Mudhoney formed in 1988, apparently 
just a routine reshuffling of players from 
other good but little-known Seattle groups. 
Arm and Turner co-founded fuzz-gods 
Green River, Lukin had been recently eject- 
ed from the slow ‘n’ thick Melvins and 
drummer Dan Peters played in Bundle of 
Hiss. “I hated Green River,” Arm declares, 
“No, actually, I’m just kidding.” 

After just one single, “Touch Me I’m 
Sick,” and an EP called Superfuzz Bigmuff 
(named after two of Turner’s favorite gui- 
tar effects), Mudhoney was the biggest act 
on Sub Pop. The debut album, Mudhoney, 
appeared just in time to grab a place on 
many Best-of-1989 lists. The four band 
members are puzzled but gratified by their 
success. Heck, they may have even proved 
that punk-rock isn’t dead yet. 

“Was punk-rock ever living?” asks Lukin. 
“I dunno. Nothing’s dead or alive, it’s just 
there.” 

Pause. Snicker. “I can’t even think of 
what that means,” Lukin admits. 


Straitjacket Fits 


by Eric T. Miller 


“I wouldn’t attempt to do it really,” says 
Straitjacket Fits vocalist / guitarist Shayne 
Carter when asked to describe the band’s 
unusual sound. “[Comparisons to other 
bands are] just journalistic convenience.” 

It’s distinction that has made this New 
Zealand band the perfect break from the 
Manchester dance scene. With their 
swirling guitars and their hauntingly beau- 
tiful melodies, SJF sound like no other 
band, yet bring to mind many. Traces of 
Sonic Youth, The Church, House of Love 
and The Chills slip through but disappear 
as quickly as they came. 

The mystery of their sound stems from 
their two unique songwriters, Carter and 
vocalist/guitarist/keyboardist Andrew 
Brough. Carter, a self-described “punk- 
baby” who was reared in his formative 
years on the Sex Pistols and the Buzzcocks, 
is the darker of the two. With twistedly 
ambiguous lyrics, Carter has the talent to 
run the gamut of sound from Pistol’s punk 
to Posies’ pop. He knows how to write 
great pop hooks, but he puts them in the 
most unexpected places. 

Brough, on the other hand, is strictly a 
product of ‘60s pop. His voice is gentle and 
dreamy and his traditional pop arrange- 
ments are exact opposite of Carter’s. 
Brough’s guitar lines float through the air 
almost silently until they crash into his 
keyboard riffs, creating a small but power- 
ful explosion of sound. 

Carter says these differences, coupled 
with the fact that he and Brough never 
write music together, are crucial for the 
band to produce music. “Andrew and I 
annoy the fuck out of each other musically 
sometimes, you know,” says the 26-year- 
old Carter. “The differences make a tension 
that leaves quite a soothing middle 
ground, you know. I think it’s good.” 

In 1987, SJF released the EP Life In One 
Chord and the LP Hail one year later (both 
were on the New Zealand label Flying _ 
Nun and were distributed in the U.S. by 
Rough Trade). SJF were signed by Arista 
after the company heard their second LP, 
Melt which was released in June of this year. 
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In New Zealand, their home country, 
the band has reached the top five on the 
pop charts and is well known. “It’s pretty 
wierd ‘cause our band gets in the top ten 
in New Zealand,” says Carter. “We don’t 
get played by commercial radio, but if 
you play, and you’re any good, people 
know about you, whereas America is 
huge....In New Zealand we are sort of at 
the stage now where we are almost a 
mainstream band.” 

Carter also notices the band’s tendency to 
be lumped with other bands that sound 
very different for the simple fact that in 
America, if a band isn’t mainstream, they 
are alternative. He says he doesn’t like this 
as he thinks SJF’s music is nothing like 
some other “alternative” bands. “We could 
very easily write songs like certain other 
bands,” says Carter. “We could easily write 
standard pop songs....But it’s not as satisfy- 
ing as coming across something you’ ve 
discovered, you know.” 

And Carter says the band is very satisfied 


with the music they have made so far. He 
says he feels this satisfaction is the result of 
the belief the band has in itself and the 
trust each member has for the others. “Self 
belief. That’s where it all starts, you know,” 
says Carter. “Self belief means that you will 
write music you believe in. It may not nec- 
essarily be music that your record compa- 
ny or your manager or commercial radio 
wants you to play. And if you do that, then 
it’s true enough to get up on stage, take 
that self belief and throw it out there.” 
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